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Happy Healthy. New 


Whither In 1930 ? 


“Whither?” is such a popular ques- 
tion these days in all fields of human 
endeavor that it seems fitting we 
should ask ourselves “Whither in 
19302” 

The death-rate from tuberculosis 
continues high, and the campaign of 
organization continues to grow. Al- 
together, the tuberculosis campaign, 
with the entire public health move- 
ment, surges forward on a wave of 
increased popularity and publicity. 
Where are we going and what is a 
reasonable goal for 1930? 

In the field of hospitalization, 
studies have been made in cities like 
New Haven, Syracuse, Minneapolis, 
and Detroit. From a casual glance 
there seems to be a reasonable number 
of institutions, yet indications are that 
at least two beds for every annual 
death, averaged over a period of five 
years, would seem to be a reasonable 
goal for 1930. In other words, we 
should double our former goal. 

In case finding, what are to be our 
achievements in 1930? Few, if any, 
communities in this country have yet 
approximated as many as six registered 
active cases for every annual death. 
And this is only a minimum. In that 
group on which attention at the pres- 
ent time is being especially focused, 
the young adult, the amount of effort 
being expended throughout the coun- 
try as a whole is almost negligible. 
There is much to be desired also in 
cae finding among younger children. 
To be sure, this effort is expensive. 
D. culties must be met, such as oppo- 
sit'on to tuberculin tests, the cost of 
X-ray plates, the training of compe- 
te:t diagnosticians, but the tubercu- 


losis associations have met these diff- 
culties in the past. Will they not 
meet them in the future? 

And what of health education both 
for adults and for children? The 
picture here reminds one of a fire of 
burning leaves in the fall of the year. 
The addition of a few leaves will 
cause a quick flare-up in the fire, but 
it soon dies down to smoldering em- 
bers. Our health education flares up 
in December and in April and possibly 
at several other times during the year, 
but for the remainder of the year it 
is seldom felt. If we are to have a 
continuity of heaith education, why 
not prepare for this in 1930? 

Has the work of the tuberculosis 
associations really gripped the imagi- 
nations of business men? Has it in- 
fluenced the industrial concerns in 
our American communities? Not 
enough, one would say from a casual 
glance either at the financial support 
of these individuals, or at their politi- 
cal backing of community health pro- 
jects. Are they applying health prin- 
ciples in their own businesses ? 

Another challenge for the coming 
year is the concentration of every 
organization in the field on demand- 
ing better training of personnel. 
Time was not so long ago when 
anybody, without any special training 
and with no particular knowledge of 
the job, might become a tuberculosis 
secretary. Today the demand is for 
especially trained personnel. With 
the new year why not decide to re- 
train the present executives and raise 
to higher standards the basis for se- 
lecting new ones? 

“Whither in 1930?” means not ex- 
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Medical: Donations 


This year a few of the state 
and local associations have con- 
tributed a total of something 
over $12,000 toward medical | 
research now being carried on |} 
by the National Tuberculosis 
Association Committee on Med- 
ical Research, of which Dr. 
William Charles White is chair- 
man. | 

This work is of such pro- 
nounced value and of so high a 
scientific quality as to deserve 
further support from state and 
local associations. The most 
notable accomplishment thus far 
is the production of a chemically 
pure tuberculin which will 
probably be on the market next 
year. 

The research work is being 
carried on by a number of the 
||, most prominent pathologists and 
| bio-chemists in the country and 
|| is deserving of more support 
| than it is getting. 

| It would be desirable if every 
|| secretary would call it to the 
|| attention of his executive com- | 
mittee with the suggestion that | 
an appropriation toward this 
work be included in the 1930 
budgets. 


pansion so much as extension, not a 
reaching out after new fields of en- 
deavor, but the far more difficult task 
of developing the resources already 
established. Tuberculosis control de- 
mands more and better community 
work. Here is the Whither for 1930. 
K. E. 
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Death of a Pioneer 


In the death of Dr. Victor C. 
Vaughan on November 21 in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, the public health 
movement has lost one of its valued 
pioneers. He was seventy-eight years 
of age. 


Dr. Vaughan was president of the 
National ‘Tuberculosis Association 
from 1919 to 1920 and was a member 
of the Board of Directors for sev- 
eral years. He was also a member 
of the Advisory Board of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

For over fifty years Dr. Vaughan 
had been a contributor to the field of 
bacteriology, chemistry, and _ public 
health administration and was a most 
enlightening speaker at many of our 
annual meetings. During the World 
War he served with distinction as 
colonel and as assistant surgeon gen- 
eral. 

Dr, Vaughan was largely respon- 
sible for the formation of the Michi- 
gan Tuberculosis Association and for 
founding the state sanatorium. 
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E. D. C. Notes 


EasTMAN FILM A SUCCESS 
Members of the staff of the Na- 


tional Association have viewed the 
film ‘“Tuberculosis and How it May 
Be Avoided” made by the Eastman 
Teaching Films for use in connection 
with the Early Diagnosis Campaign. 
They found that the teaching is sound 
and that there is just enough pa- 
thology to bring about an apprecia- 
tion of the need of care during child- 
hood. The preventorium scenes pho- 
tographed at Springfield Lake Sana- 
torium under the direction of Dr. 
Hyde are particularly attractive. The 
central figure in these scenes is a boy 
about ten years of age, whose per- 
sonal charm is well reflected on the 
screen. The film is designed for use 
in junior high schools and for parents 
and teachers and is considered by the 
staff to be one of the best health films 
produced. 


Firms FURNISHED 


Through the Hennepin County 
(Minnesota) ‘Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion arrangements have been made to 
furnish a print of the film, “Delay 
is Dangerous,” to the National Aid 
and Benefit Association, a negro co- 
operative and fraternal association. 
Ten thousand copies of “Let Your 
Doctor Decide” also were furnished 
free. A lecturer will use these. in 
various communities and as soon as 
his itinerary has been decided upon, 
associations in the cities where he will 
appear will be notified. 


“CONSEQUENCES” IN Strip FILM 

The Spencer Lens Company have 
reproduced the film “Consequences” 
on a strip film, standard gauge for 
use in film slide projectors. This strip 
film is suitable for use in connection 
with the Early Diagnosis Campaign. 
Price upon request. 

DIAGNOSTIGRAMS HUNGRY 

The period of hibernation for 
Diagnostigrams has almost come to 
an end and in order to feed its 
hungry maw we make a plea here- 
with that you begin to send us items 
regarding your plans for the Early 
Diagnosis Campaign. 


To Meet in Fort Worth 

The fifty-ninth annual meeting of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion will be held during the week of 
October 27, 1930 in Forth Worth, 
Texas. 


After-Care 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


While not much publicity has been 
given to the work of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Bureaus in the care of 
the tuberculous in the various states, 
the work has been going steadily for- 
ward. During the last year in the 
United States as a whole, 208 tuber- 
culous cases were rehabilitated by the 
state bureaus. Of these 71% were 
men and 29% were women. 

The cases were distributed by states 
as follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS .. + IOWA ........... 4 
NEW JERSEY.....16 MICHIGAN ...... 21 
New YORK...... 21 MINNESOTA ..... 31 
PENNSYLVANIA .. 5 ........... 19 
WEST VIRGINIA... Wisconsin ......11 
ISSISSIPPI ...... 4 
6 ALIFORNIA ..... 10 
OKLAHOMA ...... 1 COLORADO ....... 1 
TENNESSEE .... 14 NEBRASKA ...«... 1 
6 New MExico.... 1 
INDIAWA ........ 


In 15% of the 208 cases a Place- 
ment Service was rendered. Eighty- 
five per cent of the total number were 
retrained and 75% of these were 
trained in some kind of an educational 
institution. A careful study of the 
work of the Bureaus of these various 
states is recommended. 


Apply for March Course 
at Columbia University 


Application blanks for the course 
on Principles and Problems of the 
Public Health Movement to be given 
under the direction of Mr. Jacobs and 
under the auspices of Columbia Uni- 
versity March 3 to 15 may be had 
upon request. 

This course aims to cover in two 
weeks’ intensive study the major 
problems and principles of public 
health work being developed by the 
member agencies of the National 
Health Council. It takes up such 
topics as child health, social hygiene, 
mental hygiene, cancer, tuberculosis, 
prevention of blindness, heart diseasc, 
etc. Each lecture is given by an ex- 
pert selected from the staff of the 
agency specializing in the topic. The 
fee for the course is $10. 

Persons who are planning to take 
this course are invited to correspond 
with Mr. Jacobs. A descriptive cir- 
cular and application blanks will be 
sent on request. 
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Tuberculosis 
Again 


The poster Tuberculosis Land- 
marks which we exhibited at the an- 
nual meeting in Atlantic City last 
spring has proved to be very popular. 
In the November issue of the BuL- 
LETIN we advertised these charts and 
printed a reproduction, but we ne- 
glected to state that they can be pur- 
chased from our state associations. 


Teaching Health 


Those of us who are studying the 
problem of how to teach health in 
high schools realize that we must use 
subjects already included in the school 
course to give different phases of 
health education. There is now a 
demand for material explaining how 
different subjects can contribute to 
health education without introducing 
anything not appropriate to the sub- 
ject. An important contribution has 
been made in a study by Dr. Anita 
Laton and is published by Columbia 
University as one of the Teacher’s 
College Contributions to Education. 

Dr. Laton has chosen for the sub- 
ject to be studied, biology, as taught 
to Ninth grade students. The pre- 
vention and control of communicable 
diseases is the health education con- 
tribution selected for application. She 
shows that where parasitism is being 
considered in the biology course it is 
possible, through conscious planning, 
to give the students a knowledge of 
the prevention and control of the most 
common communicable diseases such 
as they do not get in the average 
course in biology. 


A class of Ninth grade pupils in a 
New York school was used for carry- 
ing out an experiment along these 
lines, Tests were given which showed 
that the pupils taught with this 
definite object in view had a far more 
practical knowledge of disease pre- 
vention than a comparable group of 
pupils in the same school who used 
the same biology text book, or than 
several thousand pupils in biology 
classes in different parts of the coun- 
try. The study makes a practical con- 
tribution to health education in high 
schools and it is to be hoped that it 
will find its way into the hands of 
many biology teachers. 

We need more material of this 
kind applicable to other high school 
subjects. 
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M emphis Hotel Rates 


The leading hotels with their rates 
are listed and recommended for their 
accessibility to the Hotel Peabody, 
headquarters for the annual meeting 
in Memphis, Tennessee, May 7 to 
10. There are other hotels and 
boarding houses available, and if you 
wish further details in regard to 
accommodations, please write to Mrs. 
L. G. Neblett, 500 Empire Building, 


Memphis, Tennessee. 


Hotel Peabody, the headquarters for the 1930 
Annual Meeting 


Hotel Peabody—The rate jor 
double rooms is from $5.50 to $20 
per day; for single rooms, $3.50 to 
$12. Every room has a bath. 

Hotel Chisca—The rate for double 
rooms is from $4.50 to $7.50 per 
day with bath; with twin beds and 
bath, $5.00 per day ; with twin beds 
without bath, $3.50. Single rooms 
with bath are $2.00 to $4.00; with- 
out bath, $2.00. 

Hotel Gayoso—Double rooms with- 
out bath are $3.00 and $4.00; with 
bath, $5.00 to $7.50. Single rooms 
without bath are $2.00 and $2.50; 
with bath $3.00 to $6.00. 

Hotel Claridge—Double rooms are 
$4.50 to $6.00 up; single rooms, 
$3.00 to $4.00 up. Every room 
has bath. 

Elks Club—Single rooms are $2.50 
and $3.00. 

Hotel Tennessee—Double rooms 
are $3.00 to $4.50; single rooms, 
— to $3.00. Every room has a 

ath. 


January Meetings 


The midwinter meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Tuberculosis Association will be held 
at the Academy of Medicine, New 
York City, January 25. 

A meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Child Health Education of 
the National Conference of Tubercu- 
losis Secretaries will be held on Janu- 
ary 23 in New York City. The mem- 
bers of this Committee are Miss Jessie 
I. Lummis, The Denver Tuberculosis 
Society, Chairman, Dr. Viola Ander- 
son, District of Columbia Tubercu- 
losis Association, Frederic Edwards, 
Hampden County (Massachusetts ) 
Tuberculosis and Public Health As- 
sociation, Miss Anita Henkel, Tu- 
berculosis Society of Oklahoma City, 
and Miss Marjorie Smith, Indiana 
Tuberculosis Association. 

On that same day the Advisory 
Committee on Health Education of 
the National Conference of Tubercu- 
losis Secretaries will also meet in 
New York City. The members of 
the Committee are Frank Kiernan, 
Will Rose, Miss Erle Chambers, 
George C. Rowell and Dr. Iago 
Galdston. The medical advisors of 


the committee are Dr. Henry D. 
Chadwick and Dr. J. A. Myers. 


There will be a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Conference of Tuberculosis Secre- 
taries in New York City on January 
24, 1930. The Committee members 
are Harry L. Hopkins, H. M. Cass, 
Murray Auerbach, Raymond Green- 
man, Miss Jessie I. Lummis, Walter 
Ufford, and F. D. Hopkins. 

The Committee on Program for 
the Annual Meeting will meet in 
New York City on January 24. 

The Committee on Diagnostic 
Standards meets in New York Jan- 
uary 24 with Dr. Fred H. Heise 
chairman, Dr. Kleinschmidt secretary. 

The Joint Committee on Clinical 
Research of the American Sanatorium 
Association and the National Tuber- 
culosis Association will meet on Janu- 
ary 24 in New York City. 


Metropolitan Films 


To satisfy a demand for 16 mm. 
films to be used in schools and by 
health organizations, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company is offer- 
ing copies of the two films “Working 
for Dear Life” and “New Ways for 
Old” in the 16 mm. size. They will 
be loaned free of charge except for 
transportation costs to educational 
associations and health agencies. 
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About People 
IN THE FIELD 


At the new Wish-i-Ah sanatorium 
in Fresno County, Auberry, Cali- 
fornia, a group of eleven physicians 
organized, on November 12, the Cali- 
fornia Sanatorium Association. Dr. 
Everett Morris was elected president, 
Dr. E. A. Schaper, vice-president, and 
Dr. Thomas C. O’Connor, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Dr. Theobald Smith, director of 
the Department of Animal Pathology 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, received the gold medal 
for 1929 of the Holland Society of 
New York. This honor is conferred 
upon men of outstanding merit in 
various fields of endeavor. 

Walter S. Ufford, executive sec- 
retary of the District of Columbia 
Tuberculosis Association has resigned. 
Beginning January 1, he will devote 
his time to the work of the Associated 
Charities. 

Dr. Jessie Marshall, who held one 
of the social research fellowships of 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, has resigned to accept a per- 
manent position with the American 
Social Hygiene Association. Miss 
Esther Goldberg, another Fellow, is 
taking over Dr. Marshall’s work tem- 
porarily. 

Mrs, Blanche M. Rose, Executive 
Secretary of the Grand Rapids Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society, was married on 
November 21 to Mr. Garrit DeKon- 
ing. 

Frank Kiernan, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Tubercu- 
losis League, in cooperation with local 
workers in Northampton, was instru- 
mental in arranging the talking news- 
reel showing Mrs. Coolidge ringing 
the Christmas seal bell. This has been 
given excellent seal sale publicity 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Wellington P. Shahan has ac- 
cepted the position of executive secre- 
tary for the Illinois Tuberculosis and 
Public Health Association. 


THE STAFF 


Dr. Emerson will address the 
twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of 
the Grand Rapids Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society on January 13. On the 14th 
and 15th he will attend the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Tubercu- 
losis Society in Erie. 

Miss Whitney attended the meet- 
ing of the American Statistical Asso- 
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ciation in Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 26 to 28. 

Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Strawson will 
conduct a tuberculosis institute for 
social workers who attend the Penn- 
sylvania Conference on Social Wel- 
fare at Erie, Pennsylvania on Janu- 
ary 15, 16, 17, and 18. 


A Message from Memphis 


The Chicago of the South, hub of 
seventeen radiating lines of rail and 
center of the great Mississippi water- 
way, will welcome the National 
Tuberculosis Association when it 
meets in Memphis for its 1930 con- 
vention, May 7 to 10. 

When you think of Memphis you 
think of cotton and hardwood, Nat- 
urally so, for Memphis is today, as it 
has been for generations, the world’s 
largest hardwood market and _ the 
world’s greatest inland cotton market. 

Then from being a city that de- 
rived all its income from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and the felling of for- 
ests, Memphis became a center of 
broadly diversified manufacturing. 
Today its enterprises present an out- 
ward appearance, in public and pri- 
vate buildings, parks and educational 
institutions, far above that of the 
average American city of similar 
population. 

The river always has been one of 
Memphis’ greatest allies. Since white 
men first saw the Mississippi from the 
bluff that was to become uptown 
Memphis, back when De Soto pushed 
through the swamps and canebrakes 
in 1541 and after the city was off- 
cially founded by Andrew Jackson 
and his business associates in 1819, it 
was the river, then just beginning to 
rise to the heyday of its early glory, 
that made Memphis great. 

Some of the Memphis-made prod- 
ucts that go all over the world are: 
furniture, golf clubs, automobile 
wheels, automobile bodies, mixed 
feeds, cosmetics and pharmaceutical 
chemicals, steel automobile lifts, hard- 
wood flooring. 

Of interest to the convention vis- 
itor will be the parks with their scenic 
beauty and recreational value. Among 
them are Riverside Park, skirting the 
Mississippi for nearly two miles on 
the southern edge of the city, and the 
diversified Overton Park, with its 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, its 
Doughboy Memorial, its zoo, the 
largest free zoo in the South, and its 
golf course and clubhouse. Galloway 


Park offers another mecca for golfers, 
with its large municipal course. De 
Soto Park, on the river, overlooks not 
only the Twin Bridges that take rail 
and highway traffic to the west, but 
also the lower end of the $1,500,000 
municipal river-rail terminals, where 
the commerce of the new Mississippi 
now centers. 

Hotel Peabody, the convention 
headquarters, with its 625 rooms and 
its lobby covering a quarter block, 1s 
the outstanding hotel. The other 
hotels will provide comfort and a cor- 
dial welcome to the visitors. 

The Municipal Auditorium has a 
unique arrangement of two auditori- 
ums, one seating 2,500 and the other 
6,500, and it can be thrown into one 
vast hall seating 12,500. Many pre- 
eminently important national gather- 
ings have been held here. 

You’ve probably heard of Southern 
hospitality. Memphis has it and has 
gone a step further. “Organized 
hospitality,” as the convention bureau 
of the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce has chosen to call it, has made 
Memphis an unrivaled convention 


center. We hope you'll come and 
sample this organized hospitality, 
May 7-10. 


Joun C, Orrincer, Jr. 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce 


Brazil Had Seal Sale 


A seal sale based on our Christmas 
seal sale was conducted last July in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, with great 
success. The sum of $36,250 was 
realized and the educational value of 
the sale cannot be estimated. The 
seals were printed by the government 
and much assistance was given by rep- 
resentative men and women, by the 
president, the mayor, the church, 
schools, newspapers, and magazines. 
It is hoped that a seal sale will now be 
conducted annually in Rio de Janeiro. 


Death of Dr. Bowditch 


As we go to press word has come 
of the death of Dr. Vincent Yardley 
Bowditch, specialist and consultant 
on tuberculosis, at his home in Bos- 
ton, December 20, at the age of 77 
years. 

Dr. Bowditch, one of the founc- 
ers of the National Tuberculosis A-- 
sociation and an Honorary Membe:, 
served as its president from 1908 to 
1909. 


